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| HERE is an air of candour in the ſhort 
K hints you have ſubmitted to the public, that 
cannot but recommend them to the notice of can- 
did men. You ſeem aware of all the difhculties 
that embarraſs the queſtion of equal repreſenta- 
tion; and the plan you propole ſeems rather a 
compromiſe than a perfect ſyſtem in your own 
conception of it. As ſuch it is not to be objected 
to it, that it is imperfect. I am perſuaded every 
propoſal that can take place upon the ſubject, will 
be liable to the ſame objection. My objection to 
your plan is, that it admits the principle of equa? 
repreſentation, which I think 1s foreign to the Britiſh 
Conſlitution, and utterly inapplicable to it ; at the 
lame time that you make a partial uſe of it, grving 
it an effe in the apportionment of Boroughs, 
| B which 
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which you do not think neceſſary in the addition to 
County Members in ſhort, that you eſtabliſh a line 
which you neither do nor can abide by in the detail 
of your reformation. A reformation which would, 
in my poor opinion, be then conſiſtent only if you 
were to apply to it another rule or principle, that 
of oppoſing the Influence of the Crown, inſtead of 
an attempt to equalize the repreſentation. It is of 
no moment to the argument I uſe from whence it 
comes—I will only fay it comes from one full of 
perſonal reſpect for your character, without having 
a the honour to be known to you. From one, who, 
though by no means indifferent to the opinion of 
the public, is never diſcouraged by popular pre- 
judice from deſerving their eſteem, by cenſiſtently 
taking that path to which truth and ſincerity di- 
rects him. Whether he has an intereſt in the queſ- 
tion or otherwiſe, he truſts and believes will make 
no difference in his judgment. His opinions are 
not taken up lightly or haſtily—he does not wiſh 
to deceive others ; it he is himſelf deceived, he will 
take correction with thankfulneſs, and if convinced, 
will as chearfully retract his crrors, as he now 
' boldly preſumes to aſſert his preſent opinions. 

So much for the perſon who takes the liberty to 
trouble you with this public addreſs. I will now, 
with your permiſſion, proceed to lay before you 
ſuch thoughts as vou Pamphlet has naturally 
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ſuggeſted to my mind. The attention of Parlias 
ment has been called lately to this great conſider- 
ation ; and though they have decided againſt any 
general committee, which in fact would be ſub- 
mitting the Conſtitution of one branch of the Le- 
giſlature to the ju of a very few Members 
to be new modelled pretty much at their diſcre- 


tion, yet they have not declared againſt receiving 


any ſpecific propoſition. You are a Member of 
the Houſe of Commons; your plan may become 


a ſubject of their diſcuſſion; the attention of the 


public is awakened to it, and that public therefore 
have a right to expreſs their opinion of it. 

You ſay, Sir, very truly, that * the great object 
& of all conſtitutional propoſitions at this time is 
e to ſtrengthen the liberties of the people, by re- 
* ducing the Influence of the Crown.“ Upon 
this great object we are all agreed. The queſtion 


is then only as to the expediency of ſuch meaſures 


as will the beſt promote that end, without produc- 
ing inconveniences which. will more than over- 
balance the benefit of ſuch reſorms. Plans of 


economy come recommended to us under every 


advantage. Whilſt they tend to relieve the public 
of the heavy burthen we are labouring under, they 
alone effectually ſtop the ſources of that influence 
which affects not only the independence of Mem- 


bers of Parliament in both Houſes, but which 
B 2 ſpreads 
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ſpreads itſelf through the great arteries to the mi- 
nuteſt blood · veſſel through the kingdom. It is a 
principle that ſtands in need of no argument but 
experience, that Influence will, in moſt caſes, be 
proportioned to the extent of property. The man 


who ſpends 10, oool. per annum will ordinarily 


have twice the influence in his country, that one 
will have who ſpends only five. King James, 
whoſe annual revenues did not amount to above 
1,300, o00l. at the Revolution, had exactly an in- 
fluence proportionably leſs than his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, or rather than the preſent Servants of the 
Crown, whoſe expenditure in the courſe of laſt 
year, excluſive of the favour ariſing from the diſtri- 
bution of the loan, amounted to near 14, ooo, oool. 
Every retrenchment therefore of the public expen- 
diture is not more evidently a ſaving to the public 
purſe, than it is a defalcation of ſo much of the 


Influence of the Crown, 


The frequency of Elections, at the firſt glance ſo 


plauſible, is but an appeal to the people; and ex- 


perience has lately ſhewn us, that there is ſome 
cauſe without doors that operates over the maſs of 
the people in the ſame manner as it does over their 
Repreſentatives. Look over the Liſts of the laſt 
General Election for Knights of the Shire, and 
compare the acquiſition we have got to the cauſe 


of Freedom by the new Returns, you will find 
yourſelf 


WH, 


yourſelf obliged to own you have little to hope 
from the frequency of ſuch appeals; whilſt the 
evils that you very properly point out as the 
certain conſequence of ſuch a meaſure, would 
greatly over - balance a much leſs doubtful benefit, 
I will add, as matter of opinion at leaſt, that if 
there were one method more effectual than ano- 
ther to drive out of the Houſe of Commons every 
ſober, diſintereſted, and independent member, it 
would be the expence, vexation, and diſguſt, of 
frequent elections, which would end in deciding 
the conteſt in favour of thoſe only who meant to 
make a profit of their perſeverance; it tends only, 
as was lately ſaid by an able Member of Parlia- 
ment, to weaken the hands of Miniſters where 


they ſhould be firong, and to ſtrengthen them 


where they ſhould be weak. | 
We now come to the third expedient * that of 


* rendering the repreſentation of the people more 
complete.“ And here permit me to obſerve, that 
I can annex no idea to the words ſo connected of 
complete repreſentation, but that of equa! repreſenta- 
tion. As your plan opens, Sir, that idea ſeems 
to be develloped: for though you diſclaim wiſely 
the trying upon the Britiſh Conſtitution ſuch an 
experiment as a reformation, © by which every 
individual might boaſt of having a real, not a 
virtual repreſentative in Parliament, yet, Sir, 
the HOG by which you propole to reduce the. 
| number 


. 
number of repreſentatives for boroughs, being in 


proportion to the number of electors in each bo- 
rough, it is obvious, that the principle of equal 


repreſentation is the only one applied to that re- 


form; Now, Sir, if that principle is to be ap- 


plied to boroughs (where I ſhall hope to prove 


to you it 0151: the leaſt to be applied, upon any 


arguments either of theory or experience) how 


much ſtronger does it apply to the repreſentation 
of counties, with regard to which you have 
totally abandoned all fuch principle. Ihe privi- 
lege of ſending members to Parliament, con- 
ferred at different times upon cities and boroughs, 
can never be conſidered but as local privileges, 
upon the ſame ſooting with other privileges and 
immunities, which were varied in their circum- 
ſtances at the good pleaſure of the Prince who 
granted them. There“ were charters, therefore, 
of different dates and deſcriptions; ſome com- 
prehending more, ſome fewer of the inhabitants; 
ſome franchiſes attached to reſidence, ſome to 
local property; ſome extending the right of 
voting to the inhabitants at large, ſome confining 
it as a ſpecial privilege to corporations only. In 
an inſtitution ſo various in its circumſtances, 
confined to no number of boroughs, limitted nei- 
ther to the ſituation, importance, nor the popu- 
louſnefs of the places who were diſtinguiſhed by 


the 3 how was it poſſible {ten (much 
leſs 


11 
leſs at this time of day) to have applied the prin» 
ciple of equal repreſentation ? Had ſuch been the 
principle of that part of the reprefentation, the 
inhabitants of all cities, towns, and incorporated 
villages, ſhould have been numbered, apportioned 
and eſtabliſhed ; and members aſſigned to them 
in the degree they merited, for whom every in- 
habitant in ſuch town or diſtrict ſhould have had 
the privilege of voting. Nothing like it was the 
cale. No proportion, no uniform rule whatever 
was obſerved. As little regard was had to the 
general proportion of ſuch Burgeſſes to the num- 
ber of Knights of the Shire; for though in 
old times they allo have varied from four to 
three and two in each county, yet the Burgeſſes 
were encreaſed from time to time at the pleaſure 
of the reigning Monarch, by aſſigning that pri- 
vilege to new places, from the reign of Hen. III. 
to Char. II. whilt in other places it grew obſo» 
lete, or was conſidered as a burthen, from which, 
at their defire, they were relieved. | 
So much then for the principle of equal repre- 
ſentation, wich regard to Burgeſſes, as the princi- 
ple of their inſtitution ; 1t is evident none can have 
been more foreign to it. It neither can be applied 
to the proportion they bore to the community at 
large, nor to the repreſentatives of counties; for it 
never was a fixed proportion at all; as little was 
it an equal repreſentation of that ſpecies of in- 
tereſt, 


TC "IH 
tereſt, or even of the particular town itſelf, ſince 
the privilege was granted gratuitouſly, perhaps 


capricioufly, to places of more or leſs importance, 
and under circumſtances which often deprived by 
far the majority of the inhabitants of the place 


itſelf from partaking of it. 


Now, Sir, if the nature of the inſtitution of 
boroughs precludes all ideas of equal repreſenta- 
tion, to which, .in your plan of reformation, you 


| have endeavoured to apply it, let us ſee, Sir, 


how far it was applied originally to the repre- 
ſentatives of counties, or how far it is now appli- 


- Cable to them; for there ſurely, if any where, we 


ſhould expect FUSE the principle of _ re- 


preſentation. ; 
In what manner the Knights of the Shire were 


originally elected does not appear. We know that 


under the feudal ſyſtem that prevailed in the reign 
'of Hen. III. when repreſentatives were firſt ſum- 


moned to Parliament, by much the greater part 


of the inhabitants of the iſland were ſo far from 


| enjoying any privilege that could entitle them to 
vote for repreſentatives, that they were conſider- 


ed as little more than the cattle of the farm. 
The dawn of general liberty and its true princi- 


-ples had not yet broke in upon us. If it was at that 


time a repreſentation of all the liberi homines in 
the country, it was ſtill confined to a very ſmall 


part of the inhabitants, who, as men, are now 
conſidered 
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confidered to be inveſted with the ſame natural 
inherent rights of civil freedom. Be it as it may, 
we know, however, that the number of voters li- 


mitted, as it certainly fill was in the reign of 


Hen. VI. was ſufficient to produce great incon- 
venience ; ſo that upon petition, in the year 1342; 
the reſtriction of the right of voting to freeholds 
of forty ſhillings value took place by Act of Par- 
liament, which ſtates, That whereas Knights 
of the Shire had of late been choſen by outra- 
© geous and exceſſive numbers of people, and of 
fail ſubſtance, for the future, the faid Knights 
** ſhall be elected in every county by people 
„ dwelling and reſident in the ſaid counties, 
** whereof every one ſhall have in lands or tene- 
ments to the value of forty ſhillings by the 

«« year at leaſt,” &c. 
need not obſerve to you, Sir, what propor- 
tion forty ſhillings at that time bore to the preſent 
value of money, when, near that period, wheat 
was ſo dear, as to ſell at ſixteen ſhillings per quar- 
ter, having ſold in 1422 for eight, malt at five,” 
and ſo for all the neceſſaries of life in proportion. 
Here, Sir, is a formal diſclaiming by Patliament 
of the principle contended for. An election by 
outrageous and exceſſive numbers is ſtated as a 
grievance—/ſmall property objected to as an incapa- 
city and the privilege reſtrained among the few 
to the tilt fewer, who had à frechold property 
C 3 
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in land, amounting to what would be now. called 


a very fubſtantial yeoman. 


This act ſtill remains in force, though the re- 
ſtriction in it by the alteration of money is now 
extended under it to a number, that would cer- 
tainly in thoſe days have been deemed outrageous 
and exceſtve. We do not find, however, that this 
reſtriction was then treated as a new principle, or 
ſuch as overturned the line of the conſtitution ; 
and it has been now acquieſced in for between 
three and four centuries: But this does not ſeem 
to have been the only innovation of this a&—it 
reſtrains .the right of voting to ſuch forty ſhilling 
freeholders only, as ſhall | be dwelling and 
reſident in the ſaid counties: fo that if in the 
beginning each county had two or more repreſen- 
tatives, they were elected, as it ſhould ſeem, by 
all the eleQors at large; whereas by this act, the 

repreſentative of each county could be choſen voy 
by the frecholders of their reſpectire county; a 
reſtraint evidently, ſuggeſted by neceſſity, to pre- 
vent diſorder and confuſion. Syſtems of govern- 


ment are ſeldom dictated by philoſophy upon ſpe- 


culative and abſtract reaſonings. 


Neceſſity whick 


fixſt united mankind-i in locieties, points out to 
them, from time to time, thoſe eſtabliſhments which 
they think likely to contribute to their proſperity. 
: Preſent inconvenience. gives birth to immediate 
| remedy; which often producing unlooked-for 
inconvenience, calls for new remedies in its turn ; 


,- 
- 
d * 


and 


S 
and thus ſyſtems are formed and changed ad 
inſinitum. It is with political inſtitutions as it is 
with language; chance, inconvenience, and cir- 
cumſtance, are the inventors of both; grammar 
and theory are formed from the contemplation of 
them, but are ſeldom or never the parents of 
either. In both caſes the exceptions are almoſt as 
numerous as the rules; and they both attain their 
end, whatever philoſophers may think of them, if 
by the one we make ourſelves underſtood, and by 
the other enjoy the benefits of good government. 
Now, Sir, as far as theory ſeems to juſtify us in the 
repreſentation of counties, it goes no further than 
that a certain number of knights ſhould be choſen 
by ſubſtantial freeholders to fit in Parliament, and 
{ome rule being to be laid down to aſcertain the 
number, the counties were thought to be as good 
a rule to determine the number of knights, as any 
other; and, perhaps, without entering into the 
niceties of proportion, they could hardly have hit 
upon a better plan for every prafticable purpoſe. * 

But, Sir, if Simon de Montfort had been a 
philofopher, and had attended to the rules of 
apportionment, nothing, indeed, would have 
been lefs adequate to his purpoſe than ſuch 
an arrangement. The number of inhabitants. 
muſt have been firſt aſcertained thraughout 4 
the kingdom; it muſt, without regard to counties, 
have been then thrown into equal diſtriQs accord- 
ing to the number of intended repreſentatives, and 

C 2 every 
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every one, if poſiible, ought to have had his 
voice in clecting for that diſtrict. If the 
di iris could not have been exactly appor- 
tioned, if it were not poſſible that every man. 
ſhould enjoy his franchiſe, or that the prejudices 
of the times would not admit of ſo liberal an 

extenſion, it ſhould have been brought as near as. 
poſlible to that perfect repreſentation; but When 
the counties of Rutland and Vork were conſidered 
of equal importance, what ſhadow could there. 
have been of equality in repreſentation | ? 

But whatever might have been the original inſlitu- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons, are we ſo bound, 
it is ſaid, to antient forms, that we are not at liberty 
to adopt a ne principle if we pleaſe ; and at this 
time of day when our minds are more enlightened, 
to new_ model our conſtitution, and to make a 
more perfect ſyſtem of repreſentation ? Certainly : 
if we think the work. prafticable in the firſt place; 
and if we think the alteration will be really of ſuf- 
ficient advantage to. repay the inconveniencies of 
innovation, in the next place To apply the old 
trite alluſion to the preſent queſtion Were you 
to inherit an old Gothic ſtructure, venerable from 
its antiquity, which had proved its ſtrength and 

- its utility through ſuccellive ages; though it were 
defective in regularity, having been built upon no 
plan, but having received additions from time to 


tine, as the circumſtances of your anceſtors, their 
con- 


(i 


convenience, or their neceſſities, had required; 
would you be tempted to deſtroy. it merely be- 
cauſe the caſual traveller in in paſſing by, obſerved: 
that the door was not in the centre; that there 
were more windows on the one fide than on the 
other; that one tower was ſquare and the other 
round ? Perhaps you would ſay, that a new Pal- 
ladian manſion would pleaſe you better, and that 
you would indulge your fancy in a perfect ſpecimen 
of archi ecture that ſhould defy criticiſm, at whats: 
ever colt or trouble, This, Sir, would be a con- 
ſideration with you: but if either the expence, or- 
trouble, or the doubt whether you ſhould at laſt 
be better lodged in the new than in the old man- 
ſion, ſhould diſcourage you from ſo great an 
undertaking, what would be your ſecond conſi- 
deration? Not whether you would pull down, 
but whether you would new model the Gothic 
edifice. Should you by ſuch ſuperficial criticiſm, 
be induced. to this middle plan, what a work 
would you have undertaken I- the forcing the 
genius of the place. to modern rules, widening: 
apertures, pulling away buttreſſes, ſy metriſing 
things diſſimilar, in ſhort, mulando quadrata rotun«- 
dis What would be at laſt the effect of all your 
labours ? The endangering, perhaps, the ſtrength, 
certainly ſacrificing the convenience of your habi- 
tion. You would have given it an aukward tho 
regular appearance, uniformity without, beauty. 
| and 
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and an effect which would at much coft, and with 
many ſacrifices, be more diſguſtful to the eye of 
true taſte, than its antient towers, ſpires, and bat - 
nements, however uſeleſs or irregular. 

Now, Sir, though I neither ſay in the inſtance 
of the Gothic ſtructure, nor in the Gothic conſti- 
tution, that no alteration may be made advan- 
fageouſly, provided it be kept with the genius of 
its conſtitution; yet I fay, that in both inſtances, 
the application of a new principle by which it 
ſhalt change the genius of its inſtitution, will be a 
vain and fruitleſs attempt ; by which we ſhall take 
great pains to a bad purpoſe, whilſt we run the 
riſque of endangering the foundation. No, Sir, 
if we muſt indulge ourſelves in modern ideas, we 
mult build from the foundation a modern ſtruc- 
ture, and take our chance when we have dean 
ſor the beauty and convenience of it. | 

If then we are to build upon a new foundation, 
and that foundation be the principle of equal 
repreſentation, let us examine whether fuch a plan 
3s in any degree, at leaſt in any ſatisfactory degree, 
poſſible; for it is not every plauſible theory that 
it capable of being carried into execution. We 
muſt begin with conſidering that there are two 
intexeſts- of pretty near equal importance to be 
repreſented ; the one the intereſt of landed pro- 


periy, which includes as well the tiller of the ſoil 


as the owner of it; the other the commercial 
Eng interelt, 
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intereſt, by which not only the product is con- 
verted into money, and the induſtry of thoſe 
hands employed which are ſuperfluous; to the pur- 
poles of agriculture ; but by which the wealth and 
induſtry of foreign nations are appropriated to us, 
our public revenues in a great meaſure ſupported; 
our naval ſtrength ſupplied with ſeamen, and, in 
ſhort, on which the finews of peace and war'prin- 
cipally depend. Suppoſe the population to 
amount to any given ſum, no matter what, we 
will ſay at the very loweſt computation 6,000,000, 
out of which at leaſt 4,000,000 are women, and 
children; though in that inſtance we are obliged 
to have recourſe to virtual repreſentation. I will 
then divide the 2,000,000 by g, oo, who are to 
the full as many as can be ſuppoſed with pro- 
priety to give their ſuffrages in favour of a repre- 
ſentative; we ſhall thus have a repreſentation f 
the landed property of 400 Knights, and this at 

the loweſt computation: | No, though for many 
reaſons the landed property ought to have the 
turn of the ſcale in its favour, yet, I believe, 
nobody will diſpute with me, but that the value f 
the commercial property ſo far exceeds the value 
of the land, that it is entitled at leaſt to an equal 
ſhare in the repreſentation ; . which would bring 


the total of the; Houſe of Commons to 800 prog 
bably, if the real numeration of the inhabitants 


= þ 
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in this proportion, altogether to ſo little as 1000. 
But if the number of the total ſhould be no ob- 
jection to the plan, and it could be reduced as low 
as Goo, which is nearly the ſtate of our preſent 
Houſe of Commons, let us ſee in what manner 
we ſhall be able to diſtribute upon our great 
principle, the half which we allot to the com- 
mercial interſt. Now, in this view, all ſmall 
towns and little corporations, unleſs you could 
bundle a ſcore 'or two of them together, are 
quite out 'of the queſtion: even cities, as we call 
them; unleſs we ſent repreſentatives for Biſhops, 
would 4s ſuch have little claim to that privilege: 
Mancheſter, Birmingham, Liverpool, Briſtol, 
Glaſgow, would certainly have the preference 
over moſt of the cities who have the reſidence of 
2 Biſh6p, which, I believe, with us conſtitutes 
that diſtinction. But what ſhare would you allot 
to the great-metropolis? Would two-thirds be too 
great a proportion? Half I conclude, would be 
foo little. The Bank; the great trading com- 
patiies. The Eaſt- India Company alone, who 
contributes ſo largely to your revenue, and whoſe 
poſſeſſtons in one of the richeſt countries in the 
world, extend over à territory that would put to 
ame half the Princes in Europe. Fifty repre- 
fentdtives for that body would not be adequate to 
their importance. To ftate, however, theſe ap- 
3 with any degree of * would 
require 
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require a knowledge of circumſtances infinitely 
beyond what I poſſeſs. With perfect preciſion I 
ſuppoſe nobody conceives they could be ſtated; 
if any man thinks they could be adjuſted with any 
tolerable degree of ſeeming impartiality, I ſhall 
be ready to give him my attention; though in 
the mean time I muſt confeſs, I cannot well con- 
ceive a more arduous and laborious undertaking, 
So much for the difficulties of forming a conſtitu- 
tion ab initio upon this wide principle in ſuch an 
empire as this. I need not ſay how much they 
would be encreafed if ſuch an attempt was to 
be made here at this time, where the pulling 
down the old edifice would be at leaft attended 
with as many obſtacles as would obſtruct the 
building it a new. But it is needleſs for me to 
do more than hint at the diſcouragements towards 
a plan that I am perſuaded none but the wildeſt 
and the boldeft vihonary ever 1 thought 

of undertaking. 
Why then, you will fay, combat a ſhadow? 
Nobody thinks of carrying the principle of equal 
repreſentation to its extent, becauſe we all ſee it 
is impacticable. We propoſe only to apply it in 
certain inſtances, and to carry it as far as in rea- 
ſon and prudence it is practicable, by way of 
ammelioration to the preſent ſyſtem: let us hear 
your objections to the principle in that degree. 
Janſwer, that if the principle is ſuch as could 
D ſcarce 
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ſcarce poſſibly be applied to an original plan of 
Government, and certainly cannot be attempted 
as a reformation upon any idea of conſiſtent im- 
partiality ; if it is ſuch a principle as never has 
in any country of extent yet prevailed to have its 
full effect, and there is the greateſt reaſon to be- 
lieve it never can; have we not grounds to ſuſpect 
that the principle itſelf is unreaſonable, and ſuch 
as ought totally to be abandoned, I do not ſay 
that no reforms in the actual ſtate of repreſenta- 
tion may be expedient; but I ſuſpe& that every 
reform that avows this celebrated principle as its 
object, will be ridiculous in theory, from falling 
ſo far ſhort of the principle it admits; whilſt in 
practice it may very probably be milchievous in 
its effects by ſhocking ſome other, which may be 
the real principle of the Conſtitution; and which 
can only be aſcertained by an intimate know- 
ledge. of cauſes and effects. The man who laid 
the laſt lone upon the Tower of Babel, certainly 
flattered himſelf he was nearer Heaven than when 

he laid the foundation flone at the bottom; yet | 
ſo far was he from attaining the object of his 
undertaking by ſo inconſiderable an advance to- 
wards it, that nothing but infatuation could have 
ſuggeſted the attempt to his underſtanding. As 
much of equality in repreſentation as 4s neceſſary. 
for any uſeful and practical purpoſe, certainly 


exiſts in the preſent mode of election for Knights 
5 | -of 
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of the Shire. If any man prefers for good 
reaſons that mode of election to any other, and 
thinks that an augmentation of that claſs of re- 
preſentatives might be deſireable, perhaps I may 
agree with him, as far as ſuch moderate augmen- 
tation may conſiſt with the forms and buſineſs of 
Parliament; but obſerve, it is upon no idea of 
apportionment that I ſhould conſent to ſuch a 
reform. It is not to balance between the landed 
and commercial intereſt ; between the importance 
of Yorkſhire and Rutlandſhire ; between the num- 
ber of inhabitants and the preſent number of 
electors, that I ſhould adopt ſuch a reform; but 
ſimply, becauſe I think that ſuch an addition of 
gentlemen choſen in their counties, men of con- 
ſiderable landed property or importance; in 
ſhort, men of the ir deſcription would be a va- 
luable acquiſition to the Houſe of Commons; 
and it is for that reaſon, that the plan of the late 
Earl of Chatham, of adding one more Knight of 
the Shire to every county in England, with à 
proportionable addition to Scotland, to keep up 
the bargain of the Union, would be the belþ 
mode and meaſure of ſuch augmentation, pre- 
ciſely, becauſe it introduces no new principle, ar 
other innovation whatſoęver. | 
But, Sir, as ſo ſmall an augmentation does u 
ſeem to ſatisfy your idea, or that of the writer's 
upon the ſubject, you are obliged, in order ta 
D 2 introduce 
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introduce the number you require, to reſcind a 
proportionable number of Burgeſſes, that the 
total may not become too unweildy. Hence 
ariſes the difficulty, and the neceſſity of holding 
forth ſome principle to direct, if not to juſtify, 
the intended amputation. For want of other 
principle then, you are obliged to have recourſe 
to that of equality, which leaſt of any one can 
or ought to be applied to that part of our repre- 
ſentation. You exhibit upon this principle a 
table of calculation, ſtating the ſuppoſed number 
of voters in each borough, from ſuch materials as 
lay before you, and which are certainly accurate 
enough to convey your principle, however errone- 
ous they may be in reality, upon a ſcrutiny, Then 
taking for granted, that equality in repreſentation 
is the line of our Conſtitution, that that equality 
is beſt aſcertained where there are the greateſt 
number of voters, you boldly ſtrike off fifteen 
boroughs, where there are the feweſt voters, and 
half the repreſentation of thoſe, who offer them- 
ſelves in _ clals, * e. to the fifteen 
reſcinded. | 

Now, if [ evuld in my conſcience believe, that 
ſach a violence done to the intereſt of individuals 
were either neceſſary or expedient to any good 
practical purpoſe, I might endeavour to perfuade 
myſelf to adopt this line as a caſe of extremity, 


however de I might think it founded in the 
antient 


6 
antient Conſtitution. But if I am convinced 
that ſuch a meaſure beſides, that it admits a 
broad and general principle which threatens to 
throw every thing into confuſion, and cannot 
poſſibly be carried into effect, in its full extent, 


if it were never ſo deſirable; if, I ſay, added to 
this heavy objtction to it, I ſhould be of opinion; 
that ſuch an amputation would exactly leave the 
molt exceptionable boroughs, and take away, in 
many inſtances, thoſe that are the fortreſſes 
againſt the influence of the Crown; under what 
poſſible inducement can I acquieſce in ſuch an 
innovation ?- It would be, in my opinion, a raſh 
and wanton violence, upon a falſe principle, and 
operating exactly againſt the bias you wiſh to 
give to the Houſe of Commons. I am fare 
I have too much reſpect for the candour, and 
the moderation of the work before me, to allow 
me to treat it ludicrouſly ; but to ſtate the pro- 
poſal as it appears me, will you not be offended 

with the following alluſion: 
| Suppoſe a philoſopher in his cloſet, who has 
been deep in the contemplation of the abſtra& 
attributes of the Deity, ſhould reſolve that a par- 
tial diſpenſation was totally inconſiſtent with the 
goodneſs and juſtice of the Supreme Being; that 
from thoſe principles he ſhould aſſume that it 
mult have been his original intention to have 
made all his creatares equal, though by lapſe of 
| time, 
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time, and the degeneracy of all ſublunary things, - 
the apparent inequality had been produced, that 
puts ſo wide a difference between a mouſe and an 
elephant. Suppoſe, in order to re-eſtabliſh what 
he conceives to be the principle of creation, in a 
degree at Jeaſt, though he deſpairs of carrying it 
to its primitive perfection, he ſhould propoſe to 
exterminate fifteen races of animals from the face 
of the earth, that, according to his data, were 
the moſt degenerate, that is, the fartheſt removed 
from the elephant; and then to do what he could 
towards increaſing the bulk of the others—what 
would you ſay to him? Would you not tell him 
that the difference which ſtill remained between 
the ſheep and the elephant, was ſufficient to laugh 
kim to ſcorn; and that his principle having miſtaken 
the intention and object of animal creation, by a 
falſe argumentum d priori he had propoſed an un- 
neceſſary and wanton act of cruelty and oppreſ- 
ſion: whereas, had he ſeized the right clue and 
the right principle, he would have ſubſtituted that 
of dependence and ſubordination ta that of equa- 
lity, and would have been content to leave things 
pretty much as he found them. He would not, 
however, have been precluded from multiplying 
ſuch races of animals as were found to be the moſt 
uſeful to mankind, or from endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy ſuch as were by experience found to be 


themſelves the moſt noxious and deſtructive. 
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Leet us then abandon once for all the principle 
of equal repreſentation, and aſſume inſtead of it, 
the principle which is too often confounded with 
it, as if they were one and. the ſame thing, that 
of the independence of Parliament upon the in- 
fluence of the Crown,. I will not ſay any thing 
of the conſtitution of the other Houſe; but as 
to the Houſe of Commons, if it means any thing, 
it means to be a check, a counterpoiſe to the 
influence of the Crown. This is the true prin- 
ciple; it is that which you ſet out with, and it 
is the only one we never ſhould loſe fight of in 
any objects of parliamentary reform. It is clear 
in theory; it is ſafe in practice: and we need 
never fear the carrying it to any exceſs in its ex- 
tent, except ſuch only where it militates with. 
itſelf, 503 wil 


Now, Sir, if you ſhould. tell me that the two. 
principles are ſo connected, that they are. inſepa - 
rable ; that equal or popular | repreſentation is 
always on the fide of independence, and the elec- 
tions by a ſmall number of voters in the ſcale of 
prerogative, how ſhall I anſwer you but by ap- 
pealing to experience. The Knights of the Shires 
ſtand foremoſt certainly in the rank of indepen- 
dence, if property and character, and an atten- 
tion to the ſentiments of their numerous conſtiy, . 


tuents, ought to imply independence; yet of all 
thoſe 
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thoſe Knights of the Shires, who voted that the 
influence of the Crown ought to be reduced; 
which they had univerſally ſupported, and after- 
wards oppoſed every meaſure that tended towards 


the reduction of that influence, at the cloſe of 


the laſt parliament, how few were rejected by 
their counties for that or auy part of their poli- 
tical conduct. You will fay then that their con- 
duct was appproved by their conſtituents, who 
did not wiſh the reduction of the influence of the 
Crown; what then will be the excuſe of thoſe 


| counties who returned the ſame members in 


fo many inſtances, one of whom had always 
ſupported and the other oppoſed that influence? 
Surely thofe conſtituents could not have held two 
contrary political opinions, or have equally ap- 
proved of the oppolite conduct of their reprefen- 
tatives. Such is the appeal to the political ſenti- 


ments of the moſt numerous and reſpectable part 


of our repreſentation. The cities and great 
towns ſtand by themſelves, nobody wiſhing to 
interfere with them. The other boroughs may 
be thrown into three claſſes: thoſe where there is 


a popular election, fuch as houſekeepers not re- 


ceiving alms, &c. the right of election in a cor- 


| poration only, to the excluſion of the reſt of 


the inhabitants; and the burgage tenures. The 
two laſt are more frequently what are called 
family borroughs, being generally, more or lels, 

1 under 


* 
under che 1 of ſome neighbou ring gen- 
tlemen or noblemen, in ſome few inſtances under 
their command : the firſt is under no influence 
or command whatever; and being extended to 
every inhabitant not receiving alms, approaches 
the neareſt to that mode of repreſentation that is 
the moſt in faſhion. In theſe open and unin- 
fluenced boroughs, you would, according to 
theory, expect to find the pureſt and moſt per- 
fet ſpecimen of repreſentation. Every candi- 
date who offers for their favour ſtands upon 
equal advantage ; and the merits alone of each 
individual muſt be ſuppoſed to determine the 
free choice of the electors. I need not tell you 
what thoſe merits generally are, or in what man- 
ner ſuch elections are commonly decided. Theſe 
are the rotten boroughs of the conſtitution in the 
moſt eminent degree, and the ſure refuge for 
every pilferer and betrayer of his truſt, who 
brings home ſufficient fruits of his peculation to 
purchaſe ſecurity for his malverſations. Thele, 
Sir, if any franchiſe muſt be taken away, ſeem 
to be the moſt obnoxious, whatever be the num- 
bers of voters or inhabitants amongſt them; un- 
leſs indeed it were poſſible to ſingle out ſuch as 
are called Government boroughs, like that which 
a late Secretary to the Treaſury boldly called, 
upon his legs the other day, a Treaſury borough. 
As to thoſe, who, though their franchiſe be con- 
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fined to a ſmall number of voters, are more ov leſs 
under the influence of men of property, if I am 
to ſpeak the truth, I have no great apprehenſions 
from them. It is to them we owe the firſt pro- 
duction of the talents of the late Lord Chatham, 

and that ſon who promiſes to emulate his father's 
fame, as he already does his eloquence ; Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Barre, Mr. Dunning, and, in 
ſhort, almoſt all the characters the moſt eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for abilities and public ſpirit. 

Let us recolle&, that when Mr. Burke was at 

the laſt general election rejected by ane of the 
firſt cities in England, whoſe favour he had 
merited by a thouſand titles; when the man who 
had been fo recently thanked and flattered for 
his labours in the Senate by counties and the moſt 
reſpectable bodies, found himſelf excluded from 
any ſeat, at the general return of members to 
the preſent parliament, it was to one of theſe in- 
fluenced boroughs, and to the private friendſhip 
and recommendation of one not more exalted in 
his fituation than in the independence of his 
mind, that we owe his aſſiſtance at preſent in 
the Houſe of Commons. It is to theſe boroughs, 
in a great meaſure, that we owe the ſteady and 
conſiſtent ſupport that has brought about at laſt 
that revolution in meaſures, which, except in ſome 
few inſtances, was not dictated by inſtructions 
from counties, or the efforts of populous cities, 


. 

but which was conſtantly urged by a perſevering 
and diſintereſted ſpirit within doors, men 
who thought themſelves ſecure in thoſe ſeats, 
where they and their anceſtors had a fort of he- 
reditary , tenure for themſelves, or for the friends 
whom they recommended. Believe me, Sir, 
could the Crown once get rid of that influence in 
the Houſe of Commons that gives conſiſtency and | 
firmneſs to the ſpirit of independence; could the 
Crown, inſtead of it, throw every thing into fre- 
quent, fluctuating, unbiaſſed, popular elections, 
there would ſoon be an end of the conteſt, and 
the only permanent influence in the country, that 
of the Crown would drive every thing before it. 

Upon the whole, permit me to obſerve, that it 

ſeems as if our principal miſtake was in ſuppoſing. 
that an alteration in the mode of election will 
alter the hearts of the elektors or the elected. 
We have ſeen county members, under the in- 
fluence of contracts, voting for the Court, and 
repeatedly returned, whilſt members for the moſt 
exceptionable boroughs have been in the oppoſite 
ſcale. Let us not divert our attention from its 
true object. which is reducing the influence of 
the Crown within doors and without. You have 
already bills for excluding contractors from fitting | 
in Parliament, and revenue officers from voting 
at elections: you have *aboliſhed many of thoſe” 

pklcſs offices that have hung ſo long a 
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weight upon the independence of both Houſes. 
Other plans of reform, ſhort of new principles 
and new conllitutions, may be thought of and 
brought forward—let us try a little the effect of, 
theſe remedies, before we proceed to more violent 
ones; and if at laſt we think it neceſſary to make 
ſome change 1 in the repreſentation, let the firſt expe · 
riment we make be to avail ourſelves of that expe- 
dient which the late Lord Chatham has left us as a 
legacy, the fruits of ſo much experience, know- 
ledge, and reflection, which he determined upon, 
after mature deliberation, to be the greateſt good 
with the leaſt evil. The pouring young blood 
into a conſtitution, it was in vain to think of re- 
novating; the applying buttreſſes to that vener- 
able fabric, whoſe defects were too intimately 
connected with its excellencies to admit of an 
attempt to modernize it without endangering its 
ſafety ; ; I need not ſay I mean the adding one more, 
repreſentative to every county in England, without 
diſturbing what has at leaſt the ſanction of anti- 
quity and long, poſleſſion, and what, with all its 
imperfections, has been effectual under his ad- 
miniſtration to carry this nation to the higheſt pitch 
of glory, whilſt it has, through ages, preſerved our 
free and happy Conſtitution, the envy of all 
Europe, and the admiration of every one who 


has held it 1n contemplation. , 
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And now, Sir, before I conclude, ' give me leave 
to warn you, from the belt of all authorities, the 
authority of recent and of bitter experience, againſt: 
the, danger of applying abſtract and ſpeculative 
principles to Government. When a writer is ens! 
deavouring to combat the ſlaviſh prejudices, by” | 
which all the liberties of mankind are ſurrender- 
ed into the hands of a tyrant, who conceives his 
ordained for the welfare of his ſubject, there is a" 
neceſſity of reverting to the firſt principles of all 
government. Deſpotiſm is founded upon maxima 
as wicked as they are abſurd; and reaſon as well 5 
as force cannot be urged too ſtrongly to avertury 
ſo; monſtrous an infatuation. But when things 
are. ſettled in an eſtabliſned order, under an in- 
ſtitution that has long been the envy of all 
Europe, how dangerous is it to bring forward 
theſe abſtract reaſonings, and to apply them to 
practical legiſlation. At the time the Stamp Act 
was firſt propoſed to Parliament, there was, 1 
think, but one perſon in the Houſe of Commons 
who expreſſed a doubt concerning the authority 


of Great - Britain over her colonies. When the 
right of tax ing America came afterwards into dif. 
cuſſion, it was neceſſary to find ſome line of 
diſtinction by which that right could be diſeri- 
minated from every other exerciſe of legiſlation, 
which was univerſally acknowledged, / and which 
nobody 


e 
nobody ſeemed at that time in the intention of diſy 
| puting. It was therefore contended, that a peo · 
ple were flaves, whoſe purſe could be diſpoſed of 
without their own conſent giyen immediately by 
| themſelves, or thoſe whom they deputed as their 
repreſentatives 1 in Parliament. That America ſent 
| no members to the Britiſh Houſe of Commons ; 
therefore, the taxing them was an act of tyranny, 
incompatible with the firſt principle of a free 
Conſtitution, that of repreſentation. In vain was 
it contended on the cher hand, that all the fab- 
jets of the Britily Crown were repreſented 
virtually; and that far the greateſt part of the 
iſland of Great-Britain were no otherwiſe repre- 
ſented in Parliament —it was {lill inſiſted upon, 
that adlual repreſentation alone could imply ſuch 
a conſent of the people as could authorize a free 
Government to any right over their purſe. Thus 
did the very reſpectable champions for American 
liberty, at that time, eſtabliſh the broad principle, 
that America was not repreſented in the Houſe 
of Commons of Great- Britain. What then! did 
they mean to extend it to the exempting North 
America from the whole of the legiſlation of the 
Britiſh Parliament, to the total independence of 
America? Nothing like it, they flattered them- 
ſelves they could reſtrain the application of the 
Principle to one object only, the right of internal 
tation. Whether they were deceived in that 


Sr 
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expectation we are not now to learn. Americt 
could not be ſo blind to the neceſſary conſequences 
of ſuch premiſes, as not to ſee, that if ſhe was 
not repreſented in Parliament, and that repre- 
ſentation alone could give a right of legiſlation 
in one inſtance, the right muſt ſtand upon the 
ſame ground in every other. It was in vain to 
plead to them, that there was ſomething more 
ſacred in their property than in their liberties, 
their lives, and every privilege they enjoyed. 
If they were for a time made quiet, by the diſcon- 
tinuing the exerciſe of one right, they would not 
have been wanting at a convenient time, 'and 
they have not been wanting, to avail themſelves 
of the poſition and principle once eſtabliſhed, to 
the utter ſubverſion of all dependence and con- 
troul upon them whatſoever. 

This principle, which has coſt us thirteen 
Provinces, together with 100, ooo, oool. in money, 
almoſt all our iſlands, and ſo many other fatal 
conſequences of the war it has engaged us in, is 
now come nearer home to us: it has laid us un- 
der the neceſſity of ſurrendering up to Ireland not 
an exemption from taxes only, but all right of 
legiſlation over that kingdom. In ſhort, it has 
ſtripped Great-Britain of her dependencies, and 
left her ſcarcely any thing of her lately wide-ex- 
tended empire; or any evidence of her former 
greatneſs except the burthen of our debt, which,? 

with 
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Sith ide diminution of our reſources, has en- 
creaſed upon us; and is left a load upon us alone 
and our poſterity. Where is the wonder! 
when we conſider that ſuch a principle, purſued 
from ſtep to ſtep, is incompatible with every 
ſubordinate dependence whatſoever, down to the 
Iſle of Guernſey, or the Iſle of Man: which muſt 
ſtand in the alternative, of either ſubmitting to 
laws they have not conſented to, or muſt form 


os. + „ legiſlation with a repreſentation of their 


own ; there is no medium. A Government once 
conſlituted upon ſuch an acknowledged principle, 
is abſolutely incapable of any acquiſition that is 


not incorporated with it by an act of equal union, 


like-the two united kingdoms of Great-Britain.— 
Conqueſts, ceffion, inheritance; can bring only 


alliances with ſo many independent States under 


one Sovereign, as long as all controul is tyranny, 
that is not founded upon the actual conſent of 
the people governed. Some few poffeſſions we 
Rill have left. The dominions of our trading 
Company to the Eaſt-Indies, from which we 
have drawn ſo many reſourees, and which our 
acts of Parliament have interfered in with fo 
little ſcruple, have yet enforced no ſuch claims 
or pretenſions ; when they do, I truſt, we ſhall 
find ſome new diſtinctions which may retain them 
under our ſubjection. Having thus circum- 
ſeribed and mutilated our empire, this prevail- 


ing 
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ing Principle has now found its way into our. 
own boſom. Having alienated our dependencies, 
there remains only for it to throw this iſland 
itſelf into confuſion and civil war. Whatever you, 
Sir, or the mover of the late committee, and the 
ſober reformers may flatter themſelves in the 
purity and moderation of their intentions, you 
will be no longer maſters of the weight you 
mean to move, when once it gains upon you and 
hurries you down the precipice. The theory 
is at leaſt as true in the extreme as in the degree; 
and when you have once called the attention of 
the people, and rouzed their feelings to the prin- 
ciple, it will no longer be a queſtion what you 
think expedient, but what they think their right. 
Read all the various plans- that have been pro- 
poſed upon the reformation of the repreſentative 
body—is there one, except your own, that does 
not propoſe a new conſtitution of Parliament, up- 
on arguments unanſwerable in point of theory, 
and ſuch, as appeal to the moſt obvious maxims 
of common ſenſe, and thoſe intereſts which are 
in uniſon to the breaſt of every Engliſhman : but 
the people, you ſay, will not liſten to theſe ap- 
peals; they will take contentedly what you chuſe 
to give them. If they are not then in earneſt, 
if they do not take an active and zealous part in 
this queſtion which relates to them, and to none 


but them, let them, in God's name, reſt con- 
F tented 


BE, 
tented with thoſe inſtitutions which have at leaſt 
the ſanction of habit and immemorial uſage. If 
they are capable of entering warmly into the 
queſtion, and cry aloud as is pretended, and 
aſſert the rights that are held to out them, what 
argument do you conceive will convince them, 
that a very few rollen boroughs partially ſuppreſſed, 
with an addition of a certain number of Knights 
of the ſhire partially choſen, ought to make them 
patiently ſubmit to be excluded from what they 
are told is the diſtinguifhing right of freemen, 
Remember, they are by far the majority in 
numbers; and if they have reaſoning enough to 
comprehend the general principle, without being 
able to foreſee the labyrinth it leads to; if they 
have the ſtrength without the wiſdom, and the 
experience to direct it, or property to reſtrain it, 
they are preciſely in the ſituation the moſt for- 
midable when they are incited. Let them once 
be told, that repreſentation and legiſlation go 
together; that if they chu to have a vote for 
members of Parliament, they have all equally an 
inherent and indefeaſible right to it; that the 
exerciſe of that right ſhould be ſubmitted to 
them, to be repeated as often as they think pro- 
per; that every man is a ſlave who ſubmits to 
laws he has not conſented to; that a member of 
Parliament is a mere agent to carry their 
will into execution, even againſt his own con- 

viction; 


„ 


viction; can you doubt of their aſſent to theſe 
propoſitions? It is ſaid, truly, that nothing 
is more difficult than to know the real opi- 
nion of the people - upon theſe ſubjects it 
would be folly to aſk it; we know it before we 
alk it. All men who are excluded from power 
are too happy to gain importance by being ad- 
mitted to it; all men who are fond of power 
will think the oftener they are allowed to exerciſe 
it the better. Appeal therefore to the people! 
the man who bids higheſt to their paſſions and im- 
mediate intereſts will always carry it over the 
moderate and judicious: your voice will ſoon be 
drowned by the clamour of violence, and enthu- 
fiaſm, and ignorance, and by thoſe who wiſh to 
create to themſelves an exiſtence from the troubles 
of the times. It will then be too late to reaſon 
or remonſtrate, when the paſſions of the multi- 
tude are let looſe upon us, and arms put into 
their hands. 


I am, S I R, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR. 


